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TO 


Sir Francis Burvert, Barr. 


What GOOD would a Reform of Parlia- 
ment now do? Andin WHAT MAN- 
NER can it take place without creating 
confusion? 


Middleton Cottage, 7th Oct. 1816. 
Sir,—These are the questions which 
the sons and daughters of corruption now 
put tous. They can no longer deny the 
existence of the corruption; the decla- 
ration of some members, that they thought 
no worse of Castlereagh and Perceval for 
their conduct in the case of Quintin Dick, 
and the avowal of others, that the traffic 
in seats was as notorious as the Sun at 
noon-day: these declarations have si- 
Jenced those who had the impudence to 
contend for the purity of the present 
thing. ‘They, therefore, give that up, 
and now contend, that if a Reform were 
“to take place, it would do no good, and 
might throw the country into confusion. 
And, proceeding upen these grounds, 
they ask us the questions, which I have 
placed at the head of this Letter, which 
questions it shall now be my business to 
auswer, seeing that we now certainly, in 
my opinion, approach the hour of Re- 
form, or that of Confusion. At such a 
moment, it is proper that we should be 
able to show, not only that Reform would 


do good when carried into effect ; but, 





that, if now entered on, it may be carried 
into effect without any risk of creating 
This I think 


myself able to do to the satisfaction of 


violence and confusion. 


every impartial man in the kingdom. 
With 
(*%* What good would a Reform of Par- 


* jiament do?”), [ ought first to observe 


regard to the first question 


on the itmpudence of such a question. 
When a man comes into a court of‘justice 
and sues for any thing which he claims as 
his right, the Judge and Jury do not ask 
him what good the thing will do him, if 
he gain his cause. The only question 
with them, is, whether his claim be just ; 
whether he has a right to the thing for 
What 


should we say to a thief, detected with 


the recovery of which he sues. 


our plate in his possession, if he were to 
say, that he would keep it because, in 
his opinion, it would do us no gaod, if 
we gotit back? But, this is an old trick 
with wrong-doers, who are always ready 
to pretend, tMat the wronged party has 
not suffered any real injury by the wrong ; 
or, at most, but little injury, or little 
comparative injury. The man who is 
robbed upon the high-way suffers, in 
general, but a trifling loss; the recovery 
of a few shillings is not worth the half 
of his trouble; but, this consideration 
does not save the robber from the gal- 
lows. It being acknowledged, therefore, 
that representation ought to precede tax- 
ation; to be represented by persons cho- 
sen by themselves nang, the undoubled 
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right of all the tax-payers in the king- | 


dom; the people may surely be permitted | 


to judge for themselves as to the use they 
shall make of their right when they shall 
obtain possession of it; and, thus, we 
might, if we chose, dismiss this question 
without another word. 

But, Sir, the cause is too good for its 
advocates to shun discussion upon it, at 


any time, or under any circumstances. 


In setting about to state the good ¢titings, 
which would be accomplished by a Re- 


form, such is the crowd of objects which 


present themselves, that the difficulty 
is to determine where to begin and what 
But, if the Reform did 


no more than put an end for ever to 


order to pursue. 


scenes of notorious bribery and corrup- 
tion, to all that meanness, lying, drunk 
enness, violence, fraud and false-swear- 
ing, which spread themselves over the 
country at every general election ; if the 
Reform did no more than put an end to 


these, would that be no goed? Talk of 


religion indeed ! Circulate Bibles almost - 


by force! Set up schools and societics 
to make the people more moral! De- 
clare, as the Judges do, that Christianity 
isa part of the Law of the Land! And, 
at the same time, suffer to exist a system 
of election, which necessarily produces 
every species of crime known to the law, 
and every species of vice which is a mark 
of human degradation! The existence 
of this enormous evil is notorious to all 
the world. There is not a-man in the 
country, who is not well acquainted with 
the horrid scenes of infamy produced by 
every general election; and, therefore, 
that man who pretends to labour for a 
reformation in the morals of the people, 
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and who does not do his best to procure 
an abolition of this fruitful cause of all 
the .vorst sorts of immorality, must of 
necessity be a hypocrite, and, accord- 
ingly, ought to be held in detestation ; 
for what can be more detestable, what 
more worthy of our abhorrence, than the 
conduct of a man, who professes an anx- 
ious desire to make the people virtuous, 
while he is, either actively or passively, 
giving his support to a system which lie 
knows must, as long as it exists, fill ‘the 
land with deceit, fraud, drunkenness, 
breaches of the peace, and perjury ? 
Without going a step further, therefore, 
here is a good quite sufficient to justify 
our endeavours. But, great as this good 
would be, it does not surpass many others 
which would be the consequence of a Re- 
form of the Parliament. It is now mani- 
fest, that the government is embarrassed 
for the means of paying the interest of its 
debt; that the agriculture and trade of 
the country are ruined ; that the shipping 
of the country are rotting. The question 
of our enemies points, therefore, to this: 
‘6 Would a Reform remove the embarrass- 
‘¢ ments of the government ; would it re- 
“ »ive agriculture and trade and naviga- 
‘¢ tion all of a sudden?” No. But, 
because I cannot restore to life the valua- 
ble horse which my servant has killed, 
ought [ to keep that servant, and give him 
the care of my less valuable horse which is 
yetalive? Ifa gentleman has a steward, 
who has brought his estate into dilapida- 
tion and nearly ruined both landlord and 
tenants, does that gentleman, when he 
takes a strict look into his affairs, keep 
the same steward in his employ merely be- 


cause no new steward can replace his es- 
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tate in the situation in which the former 
it? No. 


prevent total ruin, ruin to his children as 


steward found [In order to 


well as to himself, he appoints another 
steward forthwith, and as soon as he can 
attend to any thing else, he takes mea- 
sures to punish the knave, who has 
brought him to the verge of beggary. 

It would be impossible for a Reformed 


Parliament to restore to affluence or com- 


petence the hundreds of thousands of per- 
sons who have lately become insolvent. It 
would be impossible for a reformed par- 


liament to find the means of paying away 
It would be 


impossible for a reformed parliament to 


60 or 70 millions a year. 


prevent the mortality from taking place in 
cases where the mortal stab has been given. 
It is impossible for the present parliament 
to pay, much longer, the interest of the 
debt in full; and,a Reformed Parliament 
certainly would not attempt it. But a 
Reformed Parliament would do a great 
many good things at once; and, in the 
space of a very few years, it would re- 


store the country to ease and happiness. 


I. It would do away with the profli- | 
gacy, bribery, and perjury of elections, | 


and would thereby, in one single act, do | 


more for the morals of the people, than 


has, since. the system has existed, been 
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! and not be bestowed and measured out ac- 
cording to the number of votes that the 
party, or his friends, were able te bring 
to the poll in support of this or that set 
of people in power. ‘Thus would the na- 
tion be sure to have the full benefit of all 
that it needed of the best talents and 
greatest virtues that it possessed. It was 
from this cause, Sir, and this cause alone, 


that America shone so bright in the late 





contest. The world was surprized to see 
naval and military commanders spring up 
as it were spontaneously out of Lakes 
and Woods; and the people of England 
were utterly astonished to see their ships 


and armies either captured by, or fleeing 





in disgrace before men who had never 
before been heard of. But, if we had 
considered, that the President of the 
United States had, in the choice of his 


commanders, the whole of the nation ly- 


ing open before him, and that he had no 
particular interests to consult in the de- 
termination, we should have been less 


surprized. If he had had borough-mon- 





gers or members of corporations to con- 
sult in his appointments; if the Lady of 
this man, or the sister of that man, or the 


father of another, and so on, had had the 


| dictation of his appointments, the Porters 


done by all the Bible Societies and all the | 


schools that have ever been set on foot, | 


and all sermons that have 
preached. 

II. A Reformed Parliament would in- 
stantly put an end to that accursed thing, 
called Parliamentary Interest. Promo- 
tion and rewards and honours in the army, 


the navy, the church, the law, and in all 


other departments, would follow merit, 


ever been | 








and Decaturs, and Chauncys, and M‘Don- 
noughs, and Jacksons, ard Browns, 
might have remained to till the land, while 
the protegés of Corruption were letting in 
the legions of the enemy to devour its 
produce and enslave its inhabitants. This, 
Sir, isthe people, to whose conduct and 
institutions we are to look. They are a 
people like ourselves in all things, except 
where our institutions have an effect dif- 
What should make 


P2 


ferent from theirs. 
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crimes so rare amongst them, and great 
public virtues and talents so abundant? 
Why should that soil more than this be 
fertile in great military and naval skill 
und courage, caught up, all at once, out 
of common life? Nothing but this: that 
there the executive is unbiased in his 
choice, and has the whole of society to 
choose from; while here, there is a 
borough faction, whose pretensions and 
power supersede the legitimate power of 
the executive, a power which would in- 
Stantly be restored to it by a Reformed 
Parliament. It is well known what heart- 
burnings there are in the army and navy 
on this score. Parliumentary Interest is 
well understood amongst the gentlemen 
of those professions. Merit is a thing, 
therefore, little sought after, because 
worth very little when acquired. Of all 
the professions and ranks of society, none 
Ought more anxiously to wish for a re- 
formed parliament than the officers in 
general, and even the privates, of the ar- 
my and navy; and yet there are men 
so stupid as to suppose, that these bodies 
would present a great obstacle in the way 
of Reform. As Ambassadors, Consuls, 
&c. the Americans send their most able 
citizens, while ours consist of persons, 
chosen from the motives before mentioned. 
The superior talent of the American Di- 
plomatists is universally acknowledged. 
Indeed, what Englishman can refrain from 
blushing at the endless proofs, which the 
last twenty years have given to the world 


of this superiority, which is made the more 


conspicuous by the language of both coun- 
tries being the same? Yet, is there no 
scarcity of talent of this sort in England. 
But, the talent, to be available by our 





executive must have the borough interest 
at its back ; and, as that is se!'dom the case, 
we are exposed to all the shame which 
bungling agenis never fail to bring upon a 
nation; and, notwithstanding that a tribe 
of underlings of greater talent than the 
chief are generally selected to accompany 
him, we have seen many of their public 
papers so obscure and so ungrammatical 
as hardly to have a meaning; to say no- 
thing of the want of knowledge, of argu- 
ment, and of force, which they almost 
invariably exhibit. All this a Reformed 
Parliament would put torights. The best 
talents would, in this important depart- 
ment also, be called forth into the coun- 
try’s service. ‘There could exist no mo- 
tive for sending an unfit person on any 
forcign mission. Every person so sent 
would know, that reward and honour 
would follow his merits, and that disgrace 
and punishment would follow misbeha- 
viour. In the Church, too, the Crown, 
the Bishops, and even private patronage, 
would be freed from this source of undue 
bias. Borough interest would no longer 
open the paths to rich livings, while it 
closed them against learning and piety 
and true charity unsupported by that in- 
terest. And thus would it be in every 
department. And, Sir, would this not 
be a good? This good would operate 
instantly. It would be completely in the 
power of a reformed parliament to effect 
it; and it is hardly to be believed, that 
it would be possible to find a king, who 
would not be glad to be thus restored to 
the free use of his lawful authority. 

III. A Reformed Parliament would, in 
the space of one single week, carefully 
examine the long list of Sineeures, Pen- 
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sions, grants, and other emoluments, of 
individuals, derived from the Public Purse. 
They would critically distinguish between 
those which had been granted for public 
services, known and acknowledged, or 
capable of being proved, and those for 
the granting of which no good reason 
could be assigned. They would inquire 
also into the duration of these several 
grants, would ascertain the aggregate 
sums which the parties had received in 
this way, would ascertain the means of 
the present possessors, would trace the 
public money back to its source, and 
would then adopt such measures thereon 
as justice might point out. And, would 
this be doing nothing 2 Would this be no 
good? Would it be no good to curtail 
this enormous head of expenditure? 
Would it be no good to leave a large part 
of this money in the hands of the farmers 
and tradesmen, in order to assist them in 
paying the poor-rates and other necessary 
faxes? Do you think, Sir, that it would 
be an easy matter to persuade a Reformed 
Parliament, that Grorce Rose ought to 
receive fen thousand pounds a year? Or 
that Canning ought to have received more 
than that sum per year while he was at 
Lisbon, whither he went, in part, at least, 
as it was avowed, for the recovery of the 
health of his child? Very proper, would 
a Reformed Parliament say, for you to 
go and endeavour to restore your child to 
health; but not very proper for you to 
be maintained there as an Ambassador, 
while the King had no court there, and 
did not live in the country. Aud, a Re- 
formed Parliament would tell him, that 
the people of England had no more rea- 
gon to care about the health of his son, 
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than about that of any pauper in any of 
the work-houses, or out, upon an allow- 
ance on the Northamptonshire scale. A 
Reformed Parliament would with great 
difficulty be able to perceive the propriety 
of paying the amount of the Sinecures of 
Lords Camden, Liverpool, Ellenborough, 
and the rest of that description, and 
would be inclined to believe, that, to put 
an end to these was a more likely way to 
keep labourers out of the poor-house than 
collecting pennies out of the scanty earn- 
ings of those labourers to be put into 
A Re- 


formed Parliament would not forget to 


George Rose’s Saving Banks, 


inquire why Mr. Ponsonby and Lord Ers- 
kine receive four thousand pounds a year 
each, and are to receive it for life; why 
Mr. EHuskisson is always to receive twelve 
hundred pounds a year when he is not in 
an office, which brings him in more than 
that sum ; why his wéfe is to have a good fat 
pension after his death, if she should out- 
live him; why Mrs. Mallet du Pan and 
Wm. Gifford are kept by the public; 
why the Seymours receive such immense 
sums and the Somersets; why Lady 
Louisa Paget and numerous other dames 
of quality receive incomes out of the pub- 
lic taxes, The why and the wherefore of 
all these items and hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of others would a Reformed Par- 
liament scrupulously examine, and, hay- 
ing made their examination, they would, 
I imagine, lay the pruning-hook about 
them with some effect. 

IV. A Reformed Parliament would, 
without a day’s delay, set a Committee to 
work to inquire into the amount of the 
salaries of all persons in public employ. 
They would ascertaiu, whether the said 
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salaries of such persons had been raised in 
consequence of the rise in the prices of 
provisions and labour, which took place 
some years ago. It would soon be disco- 
vered, that the salaries of the Judges, for 
instance, have been doubled within the 


. Hist twenty years, and that the grounds, 


upon which the augmentation took place, 
was, the rise in the prices of provisions 
and labour: This being the undeniable 
fact, and it being also undeniable, that 
the prices of provisions and labour have 
come down to their former amount, a Re- 
formed Parliament, freely chosen by all 
the tax-payers, would say, that the 
Judges’ Salaries ought to be reduced to 
their former amount; and, if any one 
grumbled at this reduction, a Reformed 
Parliament would call him a most unrea- 
sonable and unjust man. The same 
would be done with regard to the Police 
Justices, and other persons appointed by 
the government. Great crowds of peo- 
ple in office would be dismissed wholly, 
and their salaries saved; but, a Reformed 
Parliament would not be under the neces- 
sity of turning mere clerks out to starve. 
The fault has not been theirs, if they have 
been unprofitably employed. The ex- 
pence of affording them a decent mainte- 
nance, in proportion to their talents and 
length of service, would be trifling, and 
they would receive it, except in cases 
where their introduction or promotion 
had sprung notoriously from Borough-in- 
terest; for between men thus fostered, 
and other men, a distinction would ne. 
cessarily be made. More than a million 
a year of expence would thus be lopped 
off in a week, without any one act of cru- 
elty or injustice. Let the spawn of the 
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Borough-corruption return back to feed 
on the flesh that its parent has collected ; 
but, let the hard-working clerk and his 
family find food at the hands of national 
generosity. 

V. Precisely the same principle would 
guide a Reformed Parliament in its re- 
duction of the army, and in its siftings of 
the navy. In al] cases where promotion 
or rewards could be traced back to the 
borough-interest the hand of a Reformed 
Parliament would be unsparing ; but, to 
all meritorious men, of all ranks, it would 
show how liberal a people fairly repre- 
sented can be. Be the cause, in which 
sailors and soldiers have fought, what it 
may, they have incurred no blame. Their 
wounds ought to be regarded, and so 
does the length of their service, as proofs 
only of their valour; and it would be 
one of the first principles of a reformed 
parliameyt to reward and hold in honour 
valiant men. A reformed parliament 
would suffer no man to beg in a sailor’s 
or a soldier’s coat. If an impostor, they 
would whip him: if a real soldier or sai- 
lor, they would give him ample means te 
have house and home and to be well fed 
and cloathed. But a reformed parliament 
would see no necessity, I imagine, of a 
Commander in Chief’s Office with an 
enormously expensive Staff. They would 
see as little necessity for supporting, at 
an enormous expence, academies where 
the sons of borough-veters and other pro- 
tegés are educated (in some cases under 
foreign masters) in the art of war, and 
who are thus, from their earliest youth, 
separated and kept as a distinct cast, 
from the rest of the nation. A reformed 
parliament, adopting the maxim of Buack- 
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STONE, that all such establishments are 
abhorrent to the principles of the Engtish 
Constitution, would support no such 
thing; but would look upon the nation 
as most secure, when under the protection 
of the arms of free-men, commanded by 
their natural leaders, the gentlemen of 
England, selected for their skill and cou- 
rage by a king uncontrouled and unen- 
cumbered by borough-interest and family 
intrigue. If possible still less necessity 
would a reformed parliament see for 
Barracks, Fortresses, and Depots in the 
heart of England. 
would devote these places to demolition 
and sale for useful purposes. Rows of 
officers, joined together by the arm, like 
chain-shot, lounging up and down the 
streets of towns, and thrusting the trades- 
man and farmer from the pavement, 
would be an object of which a reformed 
parliament would soon rid the country. 
Long swords, dragging the ground; lofty 
caps and brass helmets, tied under the 
chin; whiskers, muffs, tippets, jackets, 
bark-boots, false-calves, false-shoulders, 
and the whole list of German badges and 
frippery would fly away before the acts 
of a Reformed Parliament as the dust 
and dead leaves and rotten limbs of trees 
fly through the air before a thunder 
storm in Carolina; and we should once 
more behold the plain and warm English 
coat envelope the bodies that contain the 
brave and honest hearts of our country- 
men. In examining the half-pay list a 
reformed parliament would proceed, not 
so much with an eye to economy as with 
an eye to impartiality ; for, as to compas- 


ston, no man who has served as a soldier 


Such a parliament | 
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A re- 


formed parliament would inquire upon 


pain of exciting sftch a feeling. 
what grounds such large incomes are 
awarded to some oflicers on the half-pay 
and retired lists, while so very small a 
pittance is awarded to others. They 
would soon discover, whether the same 
person, in many instances, does not, in 
fact, receive emoluments under different 
heads and names of allowance. They 


would judge whether one man ought to 





| receive for no very distinguished exploits, 
| as much as twenty other men, each of 
| whom has been exposed to as much risk 
| as that one man; and, whatever else a re- 
formed parliament might do in this respect, 
certain I am that they would never suffer 
hundreds of midshipmen, who have faced 
death in a thousand shapes, to starve in 
As to 


this matter, a reformed parliament would 


our streets or become paupers. 


first take care that an impartial distribu- 
tion was made; and, having seen that, 
they would rely upon the justice of the 
people to afford the means of any neces- 
sary augmentation. 

VI. A reformed parliament, elected by 
the people themselves, and having no 
reason to suspect, that any secret enemies 
of the government could have any power 
to do mischief, would have no occasion 
to expend money in “secret services.” 
Here would be a saving at once equal to 
the comfortable support of all the dis- 
charged midshipmen, A reformed par- 
liament, chosen by the people, and re- 
chosen yearly, could have no idea of ex- 
pending money for any secret purpose. It 
would openly avow all its objects, and 
would scorn to owe its safety to the aid of 


spiesand informers, It would need nocves- 





ora sailor ought to be exposed to the 
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droppers and pot-house topers to give it 
information of the people’s feelings and 
complaints. The poll yearly taken 
would fully instruct it upon these heads. 
The real agent of the people, it would 
meet and hear what the people themselves 
had to say, and it would obey their 
wishes, which never could be contrary to 
their indéerests, unless nature should take 
the singular frolick of moulding men’s 
minds in such a way as to make them de- 
sire that which would do them harm. A 
reformed parliament would, therefore, 
want no ** secret-service money; it 
would need no hired scoundrels to inform 
against this man or that man; to mark 
out this man asa friend, and that man as 
an enemy of the goverment; this man as 
loyal and that man as disloyal; there 
would be none of this disgraceful spy- 
work; none of those devices, by which 
neighbours, friends, families, are set to- 
gether by the ears; none of those infa- 
mous proceedings, which tyrants adopt 
upon their favourite maxims of ** divide 
and destroy.” Under the guidance of a 
reformed parliament no man would rise 
up into riches asa reward for betraying a 
friend or a client. The word traitor 
would be used in its proper sense. It 
would be applied to the miscreant who 
should pry into the bosom of a man, and 
then sell the secret ; to the Attorney who 
should undermine the cause, or the Ad- 
vocate who should aim at the life or re- 
putation of his employer. A reformed 
parliament would set the example of hold- 
ing such perfidious and mercenary mon- 
sters in abhorrence. 

Vif. Nothing would be improved by a 
reformed parliament more than the repu- 
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tation of the Bur. The government un- 
der the influence of, and controuled by, 
a reformed parliament, would stand in 
need of no acute men, bred to the law, 
to lay traps for, and catch, the people. 
It would have no desire to find out the 
means of prying into every man’s mind 
and purse. The taxes would be such as 
were necessary ; they would be simple iu 
their nature, obvious in their source, im- 
partial in their distribution amongst the 
payers, and easy in their assessment and 
collection. It would acquire no law-lords 
at the Boards; it would not require the 
keen education and inexorable habits of 
a lawyerto be acollector or supervisor. 
Acts of Parliament on fiscal affairs would 
not swell into volumes any more. The 
people would understand the duties they 
had to perform towards their government ; 
and the gentlemen of the Long Robe, 
rescued from the disgrace of being tax- 
gatherers and surchargers, would, as they 
formerly did, raise their heads boldly in 
courts of law and justice, having their 
eyes fixed upon fair fame, won in their 
profession, which, in itself, has always 
been considered as learned and honoura- 
ble. As to the tribe of small lawyers, 
who possess, or are expecting places, 
they might be told to seek ‘* compensation 
‘¢ for loss of profession” by becoming 
turnkeys or jailors’ clerks; but, Sir, as 
was proved in the case of your old friend, 
‘¢ Governor Aris,” the office of prison. 
keeper ought never to be entrusted to any 
This would 


be making a furious sweep at the Bar ; 


man without great caution. 


but, lowering the number, would be 
raising the character of that body, and 
we should again see study, learning, elo- 
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quence and integrity, the means of rais- 
ing lawyers to fortune and honours. We 
should again see the Bar possessed by 
men, who'would scorn to truckle to the 
underlings of Ministers, and, for the 
sake of mere bread, become the third or 
sixth clerks in the offices of government. 
VILi. The Press would be what it ought 
to be. Perfectly free to utter the words 
of any man, who confined himself within 
the bounds of truth, as to public men or 
public matters. A reformed parliament 
would want nobody to assist it in blinding 
the people. {[t would stand in need of no 
deception, no fraud, no falshood. The 
hireling crew of editors and authors would, 
indeed, severely suffer. ‘They would be 
reduced to beggary or exalted to the gal- 
lows for robbery or theft; but, what do 
the people owe them, except it be ill will 
and curses? They have been amongst the 
most efficient instruments in producing our 
ruin; and they, at this moment, are Ja- 
bouring with a degree of malignity, which 
while it demonstrates their sense of the 
desperateness of their cause, must go to the 
account of their demerits, whenever that 
account shall be settled. A _ reformed 
parliament need care nothing about the 
press, in any way but for the protection of 
the freedom of that guardian of public 
morals. The parliament would have to 
meet their constituents annually. ‘Their 
conduct could never be misrepresented 
with any degree of effect. ‘There could, 
therefore, be no motive for hiring the 
press, which would become what the press 
always ought to be. A reformed parlia- 
ment would naturally be anxious fer the 
instruction of the people in political mat- 
ters, but it would effect this desirable ob- 
ject by the frequent discussions which an- 
nual elections would give rise to, and by 
the promulgation of its acts amongst all 
classes of the people, the acts being writ- 
ten in plain and intelligible language, and 
stripped of all that uncouth jargon and 
that cymbrous tautology, by which craft 
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obstructs the pursuit of common sense. 
All the filthy and base intercourse between 
the underlings of office and the hirelings 
of the press would cease. ‘There would 
be no sinecures given to such men as 
Canning and Gifford, and all the swarm 
of reptiles, who now fatten in this way, 
would die, or be no more heard of. 

1X. A Reformed Parliament would not 
leave the Civil List and the ‘** Crown 
Lands,” as they are called, in their pre- 
sent state. In this time of public dis- 
tress, a reformed parliament would think 
it reasonable, and, indeed, necessary, that 
the Civil List should be greatly reduced, 
The enormous sums now swallowed up 
under that name almost surpass belief. 
We see, that the President of the United 
States of America, who is the Chief Ma- 
gistrate of a people equal in uumber tothe 
people of England and Wales, including 
Scotland, perhaps; whose country has a 
quantity of trade and commerce not much 
less than this country has ; and who was 
able single handed to carry on a successful 
war against the undivided power of Eng- 
land: That Chief Magistrate, a man cho- 
sen for his wisdom, experience, and great 
talents, has no more allowed him than sir 
thousand pounds a year! Yet, America is 
well governed, and so well governed, and 
so happy are the people, that there is no 
misery in the land, and there ure uot as 
many crimes committed there in a year as 
are committed in England and Wales iu 
one week, or, perhaps, in one day! To 
what, Sir, are we to ascribe a difference so 
disgraceful to us? Shall we hear it asserted 
that we are naturally a murdering and 
a robbing race 2 If our government were 


to do this, it would not answer its pur- 


pose, for the Americans are of the same 
race. But, we reject with indignation the 
unjust idea. We are naturally as honest 
and as kind as the Americans are. It is 
our misery, and that alone, which produ- 
ces such a mass of crimes in England, 
compared to what is committed in Ame- 
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rica. And this misery arises, as every one 
now sees, from that pressure of taxation, 
which forces men into the lists of paupers 
and beggars. When a man becomes a 
pauper or a. beggar; when want is con- 
tinually staring him in the face; when 
hunger gnaws his stomach and cold pin- 
ches his limbs ; when his present sufferings 
are merely a foretaste of that which awaits 
him later in life ; when hope has ceased 
to linger in his bosom, then comes despair, 
and with the remaining energies of his 
mind and body, he seizes by force or by 
Jraud on that which he cannot obtain by 
labour. ‘This is the beginning of crime ; 
and we have here the true and on/y cause 


of the difference between us and the Ame- | 


ricans in this respect. ‘The President’s 
six thousand pounds a year is an example 
worthy of imitation in England, especially 
in this season of horrible distress. ‘The 
hirelings of the press tell us, that we 
have secured our constitution by the sacri- 
fices that we have made. You know, 
and the people now see, what they have 
secured ; but, be this as it may, if it be 
acknowledged, that we have made sacrifi- 
ces, let us ask what sacrifices the Royal 
Family, the Judges, the Placemen, the 
Sinecure men, the Pensioned Ladies, the 
Police Justices, and others, have made. 
Their incomes have been augmenting 
during the whole of this long season. of sa- 
crifices ! This is a curious matter. Well 
might Canning and Gifford, in the Anti- 
Jacobin news-paper, call upon the people 
for sacrifices, while they themselves and 
Gitrray the Caricature man, were ob- 
taining sinecures and pensions! Well 
might George Rose call upon the people 
for sacrifices for the preservation of the 
constitution, while he, from being a Pur- 
ser in the Navy, was rising to the receipt 
of ten thousand pounds a year out of those 
very sacrifices! It is now acknowledged, 
even by the very hirelings themselves, even 
by that most corrupt of prints, the Times 
newspaper, which was conceived in sin 


and brought forth in iniquity, and which 
has never belied its origin; even by this 
vile hireling it is now acknowledged, that 
great and general distress prevails. Well, 
then, will none of those who wallow in 
luxury out of means derived from the 
public purse, do nothing in the way of 
making sacrifices? Will Canning and 
Gifford still cling to their sinecures ? 
Will Rose and all the rest of them do the 
same ? Will they tell us, that we still 
| ought to pay them to the full amount? 
| Will Lord Grenville and Mr. Ponsonby 
| and Lord Erskine and Lord Dorough- 
| more and hundreds of others; will they 
say, that the people have no right to call 
upon them for sacrifices? Will the Sey- 
mours and the Somersets still hang on? 
Be it so, but, surely the Civil List, which 
has had so many hundreds of thousands 
added to it during the scason of the 
people’s sacrifices, ought now to be greatly 
reduced. If each of the junior branches 
of the Royal Family were allowed as 
much as the President of the United 
States is aNowed, and if the king were al- 
lowed ten times as much; this, surely, 
would be enough. It will be time early 
enough to talk of splendour when the na- 
tion shall again be relieved from its dis- 
tresses, and when the number of paupers 
shall have been diminished. It will then 
be time enough to have grand dinners and 
sumptuous fétes. Besides, the President 
governs America very well without any 
| splendour at all. No country upon earth 
|is so well governed; in no country are 
| there so few breaches of the peace ; in no 
'country is the law so implicitly and 
| cheerfully obeyed. Why, then, need our 
Royal Family be so anxious to secure the 
means of living in splendour 2? Splendour 
may serve to dazzle slaves, but it never 
can be an object of respect with free men. 
If a reduction such as | have here spoken 
of were made, a million of pounds a year 
would thereby be left in the pockets of 
the people, instead of that sum being an- 
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nually taken from them by the tax-ga- 
therers. ‘This would be the true way of 
enabling the farmers and tradesmen to pay 
wages suflicient to keep labourers out 
of the poor-house. Mr. VANnsirTart’s 
scheme (poor man!) was, to raise taxes 
first, and to give those taxes to persons, 
who, in consequence of that, would be 
able to lend the amount of the taxes to 
these who had first paid the said taxes! 
But, this notable scheme is not, I think, 
half so good as that of leaving the money 
in the pockets of the people, who, by the 
taxing scheme, are not only compelled to 
pay the fax, but the tax-gatherer also. A 
reformed parliament would, therefore, in- 
fallibly reduce the charges of the Civil 
List in somewhat nearly the amount that 
I have mentioned, and, in doing this, they 
would really render a great service to the 
Royal Family as well as to the people. 
A reformed parliament would, too, ascer- 
tain the precise amount of the Aing’s pri- 
vate property. This is an odd thing ; or, 
at least, it sounds oddly to me. Whence 
comes this property? ‘The fact, however, 
is, that the king has a mass of private pro- 
perty ; that property is in the funds too! 
And, what is most curious of all, the 
“ Whigs,” while in power, passed an act, 
which exempted this property from paying 
property tax, while they nearly doubled 
that tax upon the property of every 
widow and orphan who had property of 
the samesort! So much for Whiggism ; 
but, that there is property of this sort be- 
longing to the king we know from this act 
of parliament. As to the amount of it 
there are different assertions. But, it 
cannot be a mere frifle. Now, Sir, while 
this fund exists, I think a reformed parlia- 
ment would easily convince the Regent, 
that the people might, during the present 
distress, be spared the paying of any thing 
at all for the support of any part of the 
Royal Family. That the king, whose al- 
lowance has been augmented, in the shape 
of “arrears of Civil List,” many times 
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during the last twenty-five years ; and 
which augmentations have taken place on 
the express ground of the increased ex- 
pence of the necessaries of life ; that the 
king should, during this time, have had 
money ¢o lend to the government; that 
being the case, in fact, when money is 
placed in the funds ; that this should have 
been the case ; that the king should have 
had private property of this sort, under 
such circumstances, appears wonderful to 
me. But, such is the fact, and l am very 
confident, that a reformed parliament 
would endeavour to prevail upon the Re- 
gent to consent toa measure for making 
his money available in the present time of 
distress. 
ment overlook the Crown Lands, which, 
in fact, are now the people’s lands. A re- 


Nor would a reformed parlia- 


formed parliament would remember, that 
the crown was formerly supported by its 
own estates without any charge upon the 
people, except in particular cases ; that 
wars were sometimes carried on out of 
the means afiorded by these estates ; and 
that, when this Royal Family received a 
fixed sum per year out of the taxes, the 
public became proprietors of the crown 
estates. ‘he sum fixed on was 800,000/. 
This sum has been prodigiously 
swelled ; and, what is very curious, the 
estates, which maintained the families and 
courts of former 


a year. 


kings, now yield 
scarcely sufficient to pay half a dozen si- 
necures! Mr. Huskisson, who has a 
contingent pension of 1,200/. a year with 
a reversion of half the amount to Mrs. 
Emily Huskisson, his wife, is the chief 
steward for the management of these 
estates ; and, a reformed parliament, 
would, I imagine, just take the liberty 
to ask Mr. Huskisson the reason of this 
wonderful non-productiveness. A _ re- 
formed parliament would go back in their 
inquiries upon this subject. They would 
sift out an account of the grants made 
of parts of this immense estate, within 
the last 25 years. They would see what 
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sums had been received, and of whom, 
aud by whom, for the renewal of leases, 
and for alienations, of parts of this pub- 
lic estate. They would inquire into the 
cause of tracts of land being taken in by 
individuals in the New Forest aud other 
Forests and Chases ; and they would, 
with very little difficulty, ascertain the 
amount of the immense quantities of tim- 
ber that have been felled, and what has 
been done with the amount of the trunk, 
lop, top, and bark. 
ment would have nothing to do but to 
send one of their own body, with power 
to take evidence on the spot, to ascertain 
all these matters to a scruple. ‘This im- 
mense estate, or, rather, this long list of 
immense estates, if managed in the way 
that a reformed parliament would cause 
them to be managed, would, I am sa- 
tisfied, go a considerable way in defray- 
iug all the expences which would be 
necessary in the governing of this coun- 
try. The Droits of Admiralty would also 
be a subject of strict inquiry with a re- 
formed parliament, who would never 
sleep ’till they had before them, in black 
aud white, a full account of all the 
receipts and all the disbursements upon 
this ample score. When they had that 
account before them, they would know 
what to do; and, there can be no ques- 
tion, that they would do what justice 
should demand at their hands. 

Now, Sir, though a reformed parlia- 
ment could not, all at once, relieve all the 
existing distress, I think it is evident, that 
a reformed parliament would be able to 
do a great muny good things, and to af- 
ford the nation a great deal of relief. 
The question of our enemies is, therefore, 
already more than answered. ‘They now 
see ** what good” a reform of parliament 
would do; and, if they should turn 
round upon us, and say, that all these 
things can be done without a reform of 
parliament, we deny the fact upon the 
best pessible ground, namely, that no- 
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thing is to be done, till Borough-elections 
But, besides, if they 
tell us, that all these things can be done 


ure put an end to. 


by the representatives of Old Sarum, Gat- 
ton, Queenborough, Corfe Castle, Wiu- 
chelsea, &c. &c. why have these things 
not been done, or attempted? There 
has been wanting either the will or the 
power, and it is, to us, no matter which, 
since the effect has been the same. 

X. But, can a reformed parliament 
make wheat 15s. a bushel with a plentiful 
crop and fine harvest; can they bring 
back South Down Ewes to 40s. instead 
of the 18s. which they now sell at; can 
they make a cow and a calf, which now 
sell for 7/. be worth the 20d. which they 
were worth four or five years ago; can 
they, by any meaus, bring back the paper 
money, and puff the bubble up to its for- 
NO. And, if they could, 
they would not. ‘* Why, then, a re- 
*¢ formed parliament could not continue 
* to pay the interest of the Debt in full 7” 
NO. And, if they could, they would 
not, except to those individuals who 
should be found to havea fair claim to 
such payment; and, to pay them, a re- 
formed parliament would find ample 
means, without a harrassing system of 
taxation, and without any one act of in- 
justice or of harshness towards any indi- 
vidual or any body of men. There are 
fundholders of different descriptions. It 
is certain, that a man who has acquired 
his property in private life is entitled to 
that property, fairly estimated; but, the 
bubble of paper-money has shifted pro- 
perty from one man’s pocket to another 
man’s pocket. By this species of leger- 
demain one man’s cow has been changed 
into five pound’s worth from twenty 
pound’s worth, for this is really the pro- 
portion as to lean horned cattle. Upon 
the whole of that sort of farm-produce,. 
which is not affected in its price by the 
seasons, a fall of much more than one half 
has taken place, Whatever is fit for the 
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mouth, or for immediate use in any way, 
sells at some price; but, there are some 
things, such as colts, weaned calves, store 
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lambs, which really will bring nothing , 
of the Debt, aud would thereby secure the 


worthy of the name of price. Many men 
follow chiefly the rearing of sheep ; and 
they are now selling for 9s. a head what 
they ought to sell, according to their ex- 
pences, at 25s. a head Can it be just, 
then, that the bubble, which has so 
Jowered their property, should not lower 


the property of the fundholder? Sup- 


pose A and B to have started in 1812, each | 


with a thousand pounds in his pocket. A 
Jent his money to Perceval and the rest of 
them, and B went to farming. A was to 
get five per cent for bis money, and b the 
profit of his money and his labour. A 
had to receive of B, in taxes, the amount 
of about 70 bushels of wheat; for 70 
bushels of wheat cost them about 50/. 
This was fair as long as the bubble conti- 
nued; but, the bubble gets a crack ; and 
things are so changed, that A demands 
and receives of B more than 100 bushels 
of wheat instead of the 70, which it 
was clearly understood that A was to re- 
And, if A be paid in all sorts 
of farm-produce, 


ceive 
which is 
the 
what he ought to receive, according to 


the case, 


he receives more than double of 
the fair interpretation of the implied con- 


tract at the out-set. It is, therefore, 
manifestly unjust, that this rate of paying 
and receiving should continue. Indeed, 
the thing is impossible, but if it were pos- 


A Reformed 


Parliament, therefore, after making every 


sible, it would be unjust. 


reduction in expences that was practica- 
ble would betake themselves to this great 
task. ‘They would inguire who the fund- 
holders were, when they deposited their 
money; they would compare prices 
at the different times; they would hunt 
out the receivers of public money ; they 
would see the extent of the nation’s means, 
and they would, in a very short time, and 


with the greatest correctness, allot to 
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every one his real due. Such a parlia- 
ment would be the best friend of the fund- 
holder, because it would begin by lop- 
ping off alinost every expence except that 


best and only chance of his being paid, 
At any rate, the lot of the fundholder 
could not be worse than it must inevitably 
become in the present progress. With a 
Reformed Parliament an accommodation, 
a composition, would take place; but, if 
the bubble finally burst to thin air, without 
a reformed parliament, such a,composition 


No 


may become wholly impracticable. 


persons, therefore, ought to wish for a 


reformed parliament so earnestly as the 
fundholders, the greater part of whom are 
now, from ignorance, its decided enemies. 


| They iiave a sort of vague fear, that a re- 








form of parliament would lead to their 
utter ruin, and they have still singing in 
their ears the sounds, created by kuavish 
horror-mongers, about the French Revolu- 
tion. ‘The causes of that Revolution 
would, however, if they rightly under- 
stood them, produce a very diilerent ef- 
fect on tue mind. It is notorious to all 
men who have read ujpon the subject, 
that it was the extravagances, ot the 
French government which produced the 
revolution. ‘These extravagances, which 
imposed intdlerable burdens upon the peo- 
ple, were persevered in, in spite of all the 
complaints of the people, at a moment 
when the taxes pressed them to the earth. 
But, at Mast, the government could ng 
longer collect the means of paying the in- 
terest of the debt. Still it persevered in 
the extravaganse. It could how- 
ever, by all its cruel edicts, wring from 
the people a suflicfency of money to pay 
the just demands upo,’ it, and at the same 
time to support its arniy and its swarms 
of lazy dependents. In 
called the Notables togethcs", and they re- 
commended reform! Still there was 
time for the government to haye saved it- 
self from destruction and the countr ¥ from 
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bloedshed. 
by the blood-suckers of the country, en- 
deavoured to support the old system ; dis- 
covered insincerity in all its professions 
for the public good ; allicd itselfin wishes, 
at least, with those who had gone abroad 
the aid of 


the people became enraged ; 


to invife hired soldiers ; 
vengeance 
thrusted calm reason from her seat ; aud 
the throne, the noblesse, the church, all 
were hurled down in an instant. From 
the government, vengeance marched with 
fire and sword against all its friends. Pro- 
perty became exposed to the caprice of 
succeeding men in power ; and, in the up- 
roar, the opulent fundholder thought him- 
self happy to escape with his life to some 
dirty hiding place, there to reflect on the 
important truth, that TIMELY RE- 
FORM would have secured to him the 
possession of his fortune. Happy would 
it be, if, profiting this 
ful example, of fundhold- 
join .their efforts to 
those of the friends of timely reform. The 
hirelings bid us be warned by the French 
Revolution. Let ¢hem take the awful 
warning to themselves. hey are for 
ever reminding ws, that that Revolution 
We, therefore, 


from dread- 
the body 


ers would now 


has ended. in despotism. 
wish fo a reform that shall prevent re 
volution. But, Sir, if they will have it, 
that our government will never yield upon 
this point, and that if we have a, reform 
we shall not have it without a revolution, 
we will not believe their assertsons, but if 
we wereto admit them, for argument’s 
sake, even ¢hen we should, sce no reason 
to desist from our efforts ¢o obtain reform, 
being convinced that, the’ example of 
France ought not to alarm us. We have, 
in this country, ‘s form of government 
that we like; we have great constitutional 
principles and Jaws, to which we are 
immoveably attached, which our brethren 
in Ameri¢g have firmty and most wisely 
adhere’ to, and which nothing can im- 
Prov e, These are land-marks for us, and 
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But the government, urged | would be our sure and certain guide. 


Whereas the French had never possessed 
any fixed principles or laws of this de- 
They were * all at sea; and 
no wonder, if, in the midst of their rage 


scription. 


and their vengeance and their torments, 
they committed great errors in the or- 
new sort of 
government, which the people had never 
before heard any thing about. ‘Fherefore, 
Sir, we are not to be scared by the hire~ 
lings who tell us {very falsely, I hope,) 
that the government will never yield, and 


ganization of an entirely 


that we shall aot have reform wethout re- 
volution. But, we do not, I hope, stop 
bere; for, if we could believe it possible, 
which we cannot, that England would, zx 
the end, derive no greater benefit from a 
change than France has derived from her 
change, still we ought to proceedi For, 
Sir, in spite of every thing, that the 
Bourbons, aided by a million of men in 
arms, have been able to do, still the state 
of France isa state of blessedness, com- 
pared to what it was before the Revolu- 
tion. France now possesses the Code 
Napoleon, instead of the cruel feudal 
system. france, in spite of invading and 
watching armies, has not been, and will 
not be, replunged into the barbarism of 
the seventeenth century. Religious toler- 
ation cannot be gotten rid of, though 
murders are committed in the name of 
Jesus Christ. The Priests will never re- 
gain their power, and the petty tyrants 
of the Noblesse are for ever ejected from 
their power of robbing and insulting the 
people. ‘Io see a foreign army in their 
country to uphold the Bourbons against 
the wishes of the people must give the 
latter pain; but, they are much better off 
than before the revolution, when they 
were liable to be robbed and beaten, 
without daring to resist, by any of the | 
myrmidons of the Crown. And, in truth, 
it is not more humiliating ; it is even less 
humiliating, to be kept in awe by a 
foreign army, brought into the country 
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on purpose, than by an army of one’s 
own country, consisting of onr own 
countrymen, paid, fed, and cloathed by 
ourselves. In the former case, it is an 
open acknowledged submission to foreign 
force; to the superior power of a con- 
queror; but in the latier case, it is a sort 
of sneaking degradation, which seeks to 
hide itself even from the eyes of the degra- 
ded party himself, who vainly imagines 
that, in shutting his eyes to his own disgrace 
he can hide it from the rest of the world. 
Supposing, therefore, that things were to 
remain in France as they now are, the 
French have greatly gained by their revo- 
lution, besides having inflicted just pu- 
nishment on the greater part of their op- 
pressors, and that is a clear gain, an en- 
joyment possessed and past, which no- 
thing can deprive them of. But, things 
will not remain as they are. The French 
revolution is not yet ended. It cannot 
stop where it is, and the events of every 
day tend to impress this truth on our 
minds. However, even the vicw that 
present circumstances present, induce 
us to conclude, making the very worst of 
every thing we see, that the example of 
France contains no one argument against 
the most strenuous exertions in favour of 
reform in England. ‘lo return to the 
fundholders, Sir, the notice of whose 
false alarms have led me into this digres- 
sion, I think they ought to see much 
more cause for alarm in the continuance 
of the present system, than in a reform 
that would put an end to it. Several of 
the Correspondents of the Board of Agri- 
culture, Magistrates, and, of course, 
*¢ friends of Government,” tell the 
Board, that, if something be not done, 
they do not believe, that ¢éhe peace of the 
country can be preserved! By which 
they must mean, that the people will rise 
and help themselves. ‘This is revolution 
at once ; or, at Icast, open rebellion. So 
that it is their opinion, that one of these 
will take place, unless something be done. 
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And, what is to be done other than taking 
off the taxes in the way that U have pro- 
P posed ? And who will do that but a re- 
formed parliament? Thus, then, the 
fundholders must, [ should think, at last, 
clearly see, that their only chance of es- 
caping ruin is ina reform; that while the 
choice of the country in general lies be- 
tween reform and confusion, their own 
particular choice lies between reform with 
something, aud confusion with not a far- 
thing. A reformed parliament would 
‘¢ preserve the peace of the country,” Vi 
warrant it. ‘They would hasten with sin- 
cerity and energy to remove the pressure 
which the people feel; they would in. 
stantly putan end to that everlasting source 
of ill-will and bloodshed, the religious dis- 
abilities of Catholics and Dissenters; they 
would throw open the doors of promotion 
and honourable reward to men of all re- 
ligious denominations ; and would thereby 
put an end to those bitter animosities, 
which, while they make men persecute 
each other, render the whole mass more 
completely subject to oppression. A re- 
formed parliament would, at once, re- 
call the army from France, and dis- 
claim, in the most distinct terms, all 
intention, or desire to interfere in the 
domestic aflairs of other nations, express- 
ing, at the same time, its anxious wish to 
see civil and religious liberty flourish in 
every part of the world. This is the 
way, that a reformed parliament would 
proceed, in order to preserve the peace 
and restore the happiness of the country. 

Having now, Sir, shown that a Re- 
formed Parliament would be able to do 
something that no one will deny to be 
good, unless he be an eater of taxes, [ 
should next proceed to answer the second 
question ; namely, ** in WHAT MAN- 
** NER can a Reform take place without 
“6 creating confusion ;” but, as this is a 
subject that requires to be treated of 
somewhat in detail, it must be postponed 
till another week. 
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In the meanwhile permit me to con- 
gratulate you on the noble efforts, which 
the friends of freedom are making én the 
City ef London, and on the triumph of 
those efforts. The re-election of the Lord 
Mayor, excellently sound and brave and 
public-spirited man as he is, is nothing 
compared to the demonstrations upon this 
occasion in favour of those principles, 
which are now prevailing in every quarter, 
namely, the principles of Reform. There 
Was a time, when a man like the Lord 
Mayor would not have obtained a hundred 
votes in the City. Singular that the Pitt 
crew, by persevering in a poll, should 
seek to proclaim their own disgrace! 
But, the truth is, that they can hardly 
believe that what they now behold is a 
reality. Their insolence cannot yet re- 
cede from its former pvint. I do not so 
much wonder at this, seeing that I myself, 
though, for 12 or 13 years, occupied in 
coolly foretelling the blowing up of this 
system, am actually astounded at what 1 
see aroundine. ‘The statue of Pitt would 
appear to have been placed in the Guild. 
hall by his corrupt friends and jobbers for 
the express purpose of now carrying back 
the recollection of the Livery to his innu- 
merable acts of oppression and insolence. 
Without this object in their sight, they 
might be induced to stop short in their 
reflection; but, with this before them, the 
trial of Tooke and Hardy, the Transporta- 
tion of the Scot Patriots, the Suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act, the Trea- 
son and Sedition Bills, the Laws to cramp 
the Press, the Bastile and ** Governor” 
Aris, the Loan to Boyd and Benfield, the 
Bank Restriction Act; all these and a 
thousand other things rush in upon the 
mind. No wonder that Mr. Tuomrson 
was led into vehement language, when, 
with the miseries of his country in his 
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mind, he happened to turn. his eyes to- 
wards this statue. But, the more solemn 
the proceeding, in the removal of this ob- 
ject, so justly hateful to the eyes of the 
friends of freedom, the better it will be. 
It was voled into the hall by the enemies 
of the country ; let it be voled out of the 
hall by its friends. It is, indeed, a deep 
disgrace to the City of London that it 
should remain there; for, as long as it so 
remains, will the City be justly accused of 
entertaining bad principles, or, of want of 
courage to assert good ones. This was 
tie man who first set that inischief on foot, 
which has, at last, covered the country 
with misery, after having enslaved a great 
part of Europe. He was a cold, a har- 
dened, a merciless man. The cool man- 
ner, in which he pursued Messrs. Tooke 
aud Hardy; the evidence he gave on their 
trial (to say nothing about that of his 
friend, Wilberforce); his Cold-Bath-Fields 
proceedings: these ought never to be ef- 
faced from the minds of the people of 
England and Scotland; and the useful sort 
of public instruction would be to give a 
true account to the people of his acts and 
those of his underlings and successors. 
However, we have lists of the Members 
of the Pitt Clubs,which may serve to guide 
us in the selection of those, who are en- 
titled to the largest share of our resent- 
ment. A short time will shew, whether 
these combinations of men will have the 
impudence to persevere in insulting the 
people; but, whatever they may do, the 
days of their glory are gone, never to re- 
turn, and the days of their shame are at 
hand, 


I am, with great respect, 


Your most obedient servant, 


Wa. COBBETT. 
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